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Vou. XXXVI. PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 28, “1883. No. 51. 
Evirors: {Janes E. RHoaps | wood, and roomy entrance hall. A gathering 
' UHENRY HARTSHORNE. |took place on the premises in the evening of 


——___—_-_-- |15th of Sixth month, attended by a large 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY number of Friends; tea was provided, and a 
| meeting afterwards held, Sir Edward Fry 
At No. 144 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. ' presiding. J. B. Braithwaite gave an interesting 

BY ALICE LEWIS. | account of Westminister meeting and some 
| Of its chief frequenters in early days. This 
| was William Penn’s usual meeting and that of 

Price, Pavaste tn Apvance, Iwo dollars per annum, | | Gilbert Latey ; and in later times David 


Single Numbers 5 centseach. ‘ ; 
Entered as second-class matter at the Post-office o! Phila- | | Barclay and Dr. Fothergill belonged to tt. 
delphia, Pa. | Allusion was made to Benjamin Franklin’s 


'conferences with the latter in 1774, when a 
| plan for settling the disputes between England 
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sail on their return home this day. The chief 
Powers have concluded treaties of friendship 

There are twenty-one meeting-houses of, with the Malagasy Government, as did the 
Friends in use within and around London. | United States. Hopes were still entertained 
One ‘of the central of these, that at Westmins- | of some understanding with France, until the 
ter, has lately been renewed. The old meeting- | news arrived of the bombardment of Majunga 
house, dating from last century (1779) had to | on the Northwest coast, and the seizure of the 
be given up, owing to the expiration of the ‘chief stations in that part of the island. It is 
lease of the ground, and a commodious new there that the French Government claim a 
house has been erected near at hand (St. | right of protectorate, by virtue of an old treaty 
Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross). Space is very (1841) with the Sakalava chiefs, then at war 
valuable in the central part of London, and with the Hovas. The Sakalava are now tribu- 
the ‘cost of the ground and of the meeting-'taries of the Hova (Malagasy) Government, 
house and schools raised upon it, has been | whose troops now retired before the French 
large ; it has been met partly by subscription force. The western route to the capital, a 
from Friends and partly from funds belonging long and unhealthy one, but easy to traverse, 
to the Society. The new building is tastefully | was now in the hands of the invaders, but it 
designed, with walls and ceiling of polished | was still hoped that no further advance would 
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be made. 


Ne 
Unhappily it has proved otherwise. 


Admiral Pierre soon appeared before Tamatave, | all be overruled for that end, which through 
on the East coast and the principal port of 








REVIEW. 





| 


| threatened by oppression from without. May 


all difficulties and dangers we would still seek, 


Madagascar, commanding the main approach | the fulfilment of the good will of God respect- 
to the capital, and presented an ‘‘ ultimatum ”’ | ing these His poor children. 


which the Malagasy Government did not| 


Our Meeting for Sufferings was held on the 


accept; the town was bombarded on the 11th 6th of Seventh month; the business included 
of Sixth month, and the French landed, but little of general interest, being mainly 
taking possession of the town and of several; numerous matters of internal arrangement, 


other points on the coast. 


Martial law is pro- | financial management, repairs of premises, etc, 


claimed, the custom house is in possession of! Part of a letter was read from Walter Morris, 
the French, and most of the foreign residents , describing the sufferings of one of the Danish 


have left the place. 


There were a considerable | Friends, a tin-man in Copenhagen, who was 
member of traders of various nations in drawn for military service. 


He did not at 


Tamatave, including Americans, who had a first think much of it, but after conference 


consul there resident. 


'with W. Morris, the subject took hold of his 


The Hovas have retreated to the hills, and mind in the true light, and he refused to 


it was feared fighting would shortly take place. serve. 
Communication with Antananarivo, the capital, 


A week’s imprisonment followed, and 
at its conclusion the officer summoned him to 


is now very difficult and dangerous, and we his presence, expressed respect for his consistent 
know not how it may be with our missionaries adherence to principle, but informed him with 


there and*elsewhere in the interior. 


Some regret that if he persisted, imprisonment much 


fear exists lest the excitement of the natives more severe in its character would be inflicted 


against all Europeans should prove more than 
the intelligent Malagasy Government can con- 
trol. The last letters from the capital are 
dated 8th of Fifth month; before the outbreak 
of war; there was only an unsettled feeling 
and expectation of something occurring soon. 
A telegram has been received a few days since 
from H. E. Clark of later date, subsequent to 
the landing of the French on the west coast, 
and giving a good account of the safety of the 
missionaries. Our friends themselves have 
shown no sign of fear or shrinking from 
danger. ‘‘ We have before us an open door ”’ 


writes one of them, ‘'and no one, not even) 
the French Republic, can shut it, unless such | 


should, mysteriously, be the Master’s Will.’’ 

Often as those who have relatives or friends 
in the small band of Europeans now at Anta- 
nanarivo, must feel solicitous for their welfare, 
and sick at heart in the prospect of long 
months of isolation and probaWle hardship, yet 
one’s sympathy is drawn forth no less strongly 
for the nation itself. Madagascar affords a 
remarkable instance of the rapid and wide- 
spread reception of Christianity by a barbar- 
ous race.. What will become of the many 
hundreds of native congregations, and of 
schools, the hundreds of thousands of native 
attenders of public worship, in the island? 
Will war, and all the passions which it awakens 
(if in the civilized how much more in the 
uncivilized breast ?) and the disorganization of 
the country, suspension of trade, cutting off the 
supplies, &c.; will these be suffered to wreck 
the good work going on? 

The conversion of Madagascar to the true 
faith has before now been rudely checked and 
delayed ; then it was oppression from within, 
and native martyrs were not wanting to seal 
their testimony. Now it would seem to be 


in following years. 
{ London, Seventh month 7th, 1883. 
. BEHOLD THE MAN! 








| It certainly cannot be denied that the new 
,criticism has brought into very distinct and 
prominent relief the human side of the Gos- 
|pel and early Christian history. But what 
|has it done for the supernatural element? 
How has that been affected by the new and fresh 
| lights which have been poured upon the past? 
| Has the miraculous disappeared under the 
lights which modern science has focused into 
| these vivid pictures? As the vague has be- 
come distinct and the dim outlines have been 
sharpened and the distant has been brought 
near, has the supernatural vanished from the 
wondrous picture, and the ‘‘ splendid vision” 
of our reverent faith faded into the ‘* light of 
common day?” To this question of ques- 
tions but one answer can be given. Whether 





the supernatural vanishes out of sight or stands 
forth from the picture in bolder relief, depends 
upon the eye that looks upon the picture more 
than upon the artist that uses the lens to. bring 





it near. The sharper and more vivid setting 
of the past simply serves to bring the student 
of the present century into the immediate 
presence of the first, and to confront him face 
to face with the wondrous personage who is 
acknowledged to be the central figure in the 
wondrous story. It does for him the most that 
it can ; for the frequent wish of the heart and 
intellect, either expressed or unexpressed, has 
invariably been, ‘‘ Would that I had lived in 
the days of Christ, that I might see Him for 
myself and judge of Him by myself!” 
Modern criticism does this effectively, but it 
does no more. This is all that it can do, and 
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all that it should promise to do. The literal-}a wall by a tremendous effort, or getting in asa 
ness, the homeliness, and the entangledness of| great favor, and plucking a flower which we 
the natural with the human, to the mind pre-| wear in its fragrance for a day, then keep it 
d to believe serves only to bring out more| pressed and treasured, a faded remembrance of 
strikingly the supernatural and the divine in|the King’s grace. No, holiness is ours only 
the picture. Over against this background of| when we open thé door of our heart unto the 
homely reality—made more homely just in| King that He Himself may come in and make 
proportion as it is made real—the supernatural! this barren place the garden of the Lord, a 
Christ stands forth in acontrast so striking and| very paradise wherein He may walk and 
with a relief so startling that the man prepared | talk with His child.—J/ark Guy Pearse. 
to believe says with a depth and fulness of sinedeaaataie 
conviction which the new criticism alone RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
could make possible, ‘‘ Truly this was the 
Son of God!’’— President Noah FPorter,| THE ‘‘ FoREIGN Missionary” quotes from 
of Yale College, in Princeton Review. | The Egyptian Gazette the grateful testimonial 
ices sen | Of two Mohammedan officers of the viceroy’s 
COMPLETE IN HIM. army to the kindness of a native Protestant 
missionary, the director of the British schools 
Christ only, by His own presence, can set in Cairo, who entertained in his school build- 
the Temple in order; Christ only, by His | ings the - principal refugees from Alexandria, 
own abiding, can keep the Temple in order. | and many other natives who fled to him for 
This is what the blessed Lord would be to/ protection, and who, as they say, ‘* fulfilled 
thee and me, my brother. This is the ' the duties of humanity regardless of difference 
purpose of His coming ; this is His great salva- | 1 religion and nationality.’’ The Christian 
tion. Do not think of Him only as One in| Instructor has-a letter from Rev. Dr. Hogg, of 
whom we have the forgiveness of sins, or the|the United Presbyterian Mission in Upper 
hope of getting to heaven. He comes to | Egypt, describing the decided increase of 
dwell within us, that He may make us right Cordiality felt towards them by the Copts, 
with a threefold and glorious rightness; right brought about through their exposure to the 
toward God, right toward our brother, right , Same perils during the troubles from the fanati- 
toward all things. Open the door of the heart | cal hatred of the Mohammedans. Dr. Hogg 
to Him; He stands and knocks. Kneel at) 0M his return to his field was welcomed by the 
His feet and give Him the possession ; He | Copt bishop and his people. The American 
will come in and dwell in us. His own in- missionaries have been desired by the bishop 
dwelling shall consecrate the Temple to God, , and the chief of the laity to reorganize their 
and hallow all its courts. | large school of from 400 to 500 pupils, the 
“For this cause I bow my knees unto the : Copts giving them carte d/anche in the matter, 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, ae and agreeing to abide by their decision. The 
that He would grant you, according to the , fecommendations involved an entire change of 
tiches of His glory, to be strengthened with, the existing system, but their confidence in the 
might by His Spirit in the inner man ; | Wisdom of the missionaries was so strong that 
that Christ may dwell in your hearts by , all their proposals were adopted. The com- 
faith.”’ mon danger and the common suffering were 
And that indwelling is the only consecration. | needed to bring about the common interest in 


| 
| 
| 


Christ loved the Church, and gave himself | moral and spiritual things, and may prove the 


for it; that He might sanctify and cleanse it| Way through which the ancient church may be 
with the washing of water by the Word, that | brought into a true and vigorous spiritual life. 
He might present it to Himself a glorious|—CAristian Weekly. 
Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any| A BRAHMAN convert was received into the 
such thing ; but that it should be holy and with-| Lutheran India Mission. He was a teacher in 
out blemish.’’ the school at Guntoor, of high rank and 
* * * * * superior education. He wrote to a friend on 
«I have been reading about holiness,’’ said | October ro: ‘‘It was through the Christian 
one to me the other day ; ‘*I do wish I could | life of Mr. and Mrs. Uhl that I was brought 
find it.” to Christ. Though I was educated in a Chris- 
«Find 1r?”’ I said, “« you mean find Him.” | tian college for seven years, I was not impress- 
Holiness is in Jesus. ‘As many as received | ed with the truth of Christ. It was the ex- 
Him, to them gave He power to become the|ample of Mr. Uhl, his patience, his fullness of 
sons of God.’ ” faith, his godliness, his humility, that brought 
A week after my friend came to me with; me to the feet of Jesus.” The most effective 
a radiant face: ‘‘ J have found it in Hi.’’| preaching is the power of Christian example. 
We think and talk of holiness as if it were| A LETTER from Japan says: We entered 
getting into the King’s garden, climbing over ' one town where a Buddhist seminary is located. 
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A meeting was arranged for the evening and 
the students turned out en masse to hear the 
stump preacher. Omori is not at all pre- 
possessing in appearance. He is tall and 
awkward for a Japanese. His face is pitted 
with smallpox, and like old Polyphemus he 
has but one eye. But he is dead in earnest in 
his work, and when he has once opened his 
mouth it is almost impossible for him to stop 
talking. The students drove knotty questions 
at him and were inclined to disturb the meet- 
mg. But he was ready for them every time, 
and finally they quieted down and patiently 
heard him through; and his books went like 
hot cakes in that hour, students and priests 
buying with the rest.— Bible Society Record. 


A CuinegseE Count, Kum Ling, has returned 
to his own country, and is the first native 
Chinaman who has gone back as a missionary 
among his own countrymen. He will be 
supported by the Trinity Baptist Church and 
the Fifty-first Street Church, New York, of 
which he is a member. 


Dr. H. M. Fiexp writes of a missionary he 
saw a few months ago at Gaza in Southern 
Palestine. His name is A. W. Schapira. He 
is of Jewish descent, and a native of Russia, 
having been born at Odessa, on the Black Sea, 
but had lived in England, speaks English per- 
fectly, has married an English wife, and labors 


under the auspices of the London Missionary 
Society. Three years ago he came to Gaza— 
a.town inhabited almost exclusively by Moslems 


of the most bigoted and fanatical kind. It 
was hardly possible to find a more discouraging 
and apparently hopeless field. When he pass- | 
ed in the streets he was hooted at and cursed. 
But he bore all this silently, determined to see | 
what patience and faith could do. He opened 
schools for the children of the very men who 

‘cursed him, and so slowly but surely did he 
win his way to their respect and confidence, 
that he now has two hundred little Mateus | 
who it is to be hoped, will not be like their 
fathers. 

THE NATIVE CHRISTIANS of Madagascar have | 
given a million dollars during the past ten | 
years for the spread of the Gospel—a pretty 
good showing for a land, where, as late as 
1857, 2,000 persons suffered death by persecu- | 
tion for adherence to the Christian faith. | 

Tuomas Crossy, of the Canadian Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, writes that there never was! 
a greater interest taken by the Indians among | 
whom he labors in the study of the Bible | 

now. ‘‘It is very pleasing to see with what | 
earnestness many attend the different meetings | 
held for this purpose. We have had as many! 
as sixty and eighty old people meet after the 
Sabbath morning service, to commit to memory 
the text in their native tongue. These old 
people, many of them grey-headed and with 








staff in hand, seem to delight to stay for the 
text, and thus they go off with one more verge 
of God’s word to comfort and bless them, 
One old woman said: ‘‘ Missionary, you think, 
perhaps, that I forget all the good words, No, 
I have a little box full of pebbles, and I have 
a text in my heart for every pebble I put into 
it.’’ At the same hour there is a large gather. 
ing of young or middle-aged people with their 
Bibles in the church, memorizing the text both 
in English and Tsimpshean.”’ 

A REMARKABLE book has just been published 
in Paris, by a Republican statesman, M. Jules 
Simon, entitled, ‘*‘ Dieu, Patrie, Liberté.” It 
is described as an able and emphatic protest 
against the principles of negation in religious 
belief that are rapidly taking hold of political 
extremists, and the lower orders, throughout 
the Republic. It is not surprising, in view of 
the extent to which clericalism and its political 
dupes have oppressed the people in the past, 
that the pendulum is new swinging to the op- 
posite extreme. This book may help to restore 
the balance, and bring about real freedom of 
thought and toleration. 

Tue Lutheran Church in this country has 
doubled its membership in ten years. Last 
year its increase was 62,000, equaling its total 
membership a generation ago. 


A REVISED translation of the New Testament 
in Swedish, which has been many years in 
preparation, will be published next year. 


= ome 


He First Lovep Us.—The religious think- 
ing of our time is taking hold of the truth 
that history is the going of God to man, rather 
than of man to God; that the contrast be- 
tween the Christian religion and all other 
religions is, as Dr. Storrs expressed it in a 
recent sermon, this: that other religions rep- 
resent man as seeking God, the Christian re- 
ligion represents God as seeking man. We 
have come, I believe, at last into the concep- 
tion that if we, as Christian men and women, 
in our thinking, are to reach men, we must 
work with a tremendous @éandon on the great 
lines of God’s energy and love, as He is work- 


| ing out from himself toward man. The stream 


that flows from out the throne of God and the 


|Lamb is an ever widening and deepening 


current. It seems to me sometimes that 
doubts of God’s love flowing from the incarna- 
tion and through the atonement have been 
aroused too much by curious questions of 
men. Let us not be afraid of believing in the 
largeness of that love ; let us commit ourselves 
to it that, in the spirit of that love, we may 


reach down and reach out everywhere where 
| God wants a man.—Professor Tucker, of 
Andover. 


al 


‘‘Ir Has been truly said that a missionary 


spirit is the test of a standing or a, falling 
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church. Where you have a living church, you | Could this one-tenth of a second be lengthened 
will have a missionary spirit; and where you|out to a second, we could see ten times as 
fnd a missionary spirit, you may rest assured, | brightly, the glare of the sun would be insup- 
there is a living church behind.’’ — Zar/| portable, night would be as bright as day, and 
Cairns. hosts of faint objects would be brought inte 
ra view. So it is with the sensitive plate in the 

Abridged from The American, camera. An impression formed lasts forever ; 
CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. a new one on top merely strengthens it; and 

if practical difficulties did not stand in the 
Within a few years, celestial photography | Way there would seem to be no limit to the 
has made such rapid advances that it bids fair | length of exposure and consequent piling up 
shortly to be, not only as a means of record, of the impressions. As it is, the nebula of 
but also as a means of discovery, one of the | Orion and all the features of the tail of our 
prominent astronomical instruments of the| latest bright comet have been brought out by 
immediate future. The science may be said | €xposures lasting between two and three hours. 
to have originate1 in 1845, when Fizeau and| 3. Another gain we make by the use of the 
Foucault took a daguerreotype image of the| photographic plate is that we are able to pho- 
sun. Inthe hands of Draper and Rutherford | tograph objects which the human eye is not 
in America, Jansen in France, and La Rue in| constructed to see. If a ray from the sun is 
England, it has achieved wonderful success, | passed through a prism, it is stretched out inte 
while hosts of observatories are using it in/a spectrum, the different parts of which differ 
various ways, mostly as a means of recording in the rapidity of their vibrations. The eye 
sun-spots and faculz. |can take in vibrations of certain rapidity, and 
The camera is an artificial eye. There is not others; it cannot see more than one- 
the same lens in front,—the same sensitive | quarter of the whole. There are a number of 
plate or membrane on which the image falls. | rays beyond the violet of the visible spectrum, 
It possesses some advantages ‘and some dis-|and a very large number outside the red, 
advantages over its prototype. As its use will| which it never recognizes. The ultra-violet 
not disable our natural eyes, the disadvantages; rays are noted for their power of affecting 
may be left out of account. The advantages’ salts of silver and impressing themselves on a 
represent so much power gained to be used in| sensitive plate. The infra-red rays are princi- 
wresting from nature its secrets. ‘They may pally rays of obscure heat; but they also in 
be considered under four heads : |some degree can act on a photographic plate 
1. The photographic eye can take a quicker, and make images of the objects from which 
look than the natural one. We do not receive; they come. Captain Abney, in England, has 
a full impression of any object until we have! succeeded in taking a photograph of a tea- 
looked at it for about one-tenth of a second. | kettle of hot water in a room perfectly dark, 
During this time, the image gets stronger and by means of the obscure heat rays which 
stronger; but short of this we cannot see to! radiated from it. When we read this, it does 
advantage. Now in certain objects, notably | not seem impossible that some day, not only 
the sun, the changes occupy a much less time the suns of space, but also their dark worlds, 
than this; hence with all the magnifying power | will throw their images on our silver films 
of atelescope we can never hope to see dis-' and thus render themselves visible. To sup- 
tinetly the forms of the elements which make plement the eye, photography then has an 
the photosphere. In times of calm, these ele- | especial value, and if we can find some sub- 
ments may be granular and spherical; but stance still more or differently sensitive than 
when their fluid masses, floating in a more silver salts—which is not improbable,—there 
fluid medium, are acted on by any of the does not seem to be any object which throws 
countléss currents and storms that sweep over out rays of any kind which is beyond the 
the solar surface, they readily assume such reach of our cameras. All our senses are very 
shapes and changes as the exterior forces im-' imperfect. They are constructed so as to be 
press upon them. At Meudon, in France, a limited in their powers. When the vibrations 
Photograph of a portion of the solar surface’ are of certain quality, they impress the ear 
has been obtained with an exposure of only’ and sounds are heard; when they change a 
one hundred-thousandth of a second. \little, all is silence. The trouble is in the 
2. Another advantage of the photographic ear that is not attuned to the new wave-lengths. 
eis that it can take a very Jong look. After So with the eye;. given a certain rate of 
me-tenth of a second, the impression on our motion of the rays which proceed from objects, 
Rina becomes no stronger. As the new rays and all the variety of the external world is 
apinge, making new images, the images in the limits of our gaze. Change the rate, 
ormed by the former rays fade away. Indeed, and utter darkness follows, notwithstanding 
ie tiring of the eyes is such that they see less the fact that emanations are still entering the 
after continued looking at a faint object. pupil; the retina does not respond and no 
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image goes to the brain. The camera gives us, 
as it were, a new sense. /fs retina does re- 
spond to these invisible rays. The image is 
stamped upon it, and it becomes a source of 
visible rays, and we see the likeness of the 
dark object, even though we do not see the 
object itself. It must not be supposed that 
much has actually been done in the way of 
photographing dark objects ; it is only one of 
the achievements of the future which seems to 
be within grasp. 

4. But the main use of photography which 
will suggest itself to every one is to obtain 
from the heavenly bodies and their phenomena 
images that will be lasting. Observers have 
had to preserve in their memory the appear- 
ances and make a description or drawing. 
Memory is deceptive, and the hand unskilful. 
But these permanent records can be examined 
and studied at leisure. There is a certain kind 
of accuracy about them which cannot be im- 
peached, and comparisons of the different 
pictures of the same object or group can after 

_ the lapse of many years or centuries be readily 
made. 

Though the method is in its infancy asa 
means of research, there is already something 
doing. Daily through many telescopes the 
shapes on the solar surface are imprisoning 
their images within our reach. The one 
thousand plates of the late transit of Venus 
are probably the most valuable outcome of all 
the expeditions. Harvard Observatory has 
begun a grand sweep of the heavens, to em- 
brace all the larger stars; Dr. Gould, in South 
America, has good negatives of some forty or 
fifty of the most noted clusters to be seen in 
the Southern sky, and he thinks he can pho- 
tograph through a telescope stars that the same 
telescope will not reveal to the eye directly ; 
M. Jansen has gone to the South Pacific, to 
observe the solar eclipse, and expects to pho- 
tograph the whole neighborhood of the sun, to 
make sure of catching the disputed intra-mer- 
curial planet, should there be such a thing of 
any considerable size ; and, not least wonder- 
ful, Dr. Huggins has in full glare of sun-light 
caught the image of the faint solar corona on 
his silver plate. Draper, Jansen and Common 
have photographed the nebula of Orion, and 
what is still more striking, its spectrum, and a 
number of cameras have been turned success- 
fully on the bright comets of recent times 
This record in the dawning of the science 
promises much for the future. 

IsAAC SHARPLESS. 
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Conference of the Educational Association 
of Friends in America, at Richmond, 
indiana. 





(Continued from page 79".} 
Fourth-day afternoon.—A paper on Endow- 
ments, by Francis T. King, was read by Francis 


K. Carey. The following is an abstract of this 
essay : ; 


is one of remarkable development in material 
wealth, Great systems of international communi. 
cation have been opened, immense corporations 
have sprung into existence, and agricultural and 
mineral wealth, together with manufactures of all 
kinds, have been developed, 


ed emigrants of all nationalities, who have stimy.. 
lated industries and populated new sections of the 
country. 


mulation of wealth without parallel in the history 
of the world. A class of men have sprung up 
who, having personally acquired it, and having 
employed and benefited thousands in its accumu. 
lation, are peculiarly fitted for a public-spirited 
employment of their money. 


found a family, but, having made their fortunes 
out of the resources of the country, many feel the 
impulse to return them to further enrich the 
people, by munificent foundations to promote re. 
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The result of all this has been the rapid accu. 


























Untran.meled by tradition, few of these care to 







ligion, education, and humanity. ; 

George Peabody, after making a fortune in 
America, with his mind thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of its constitution, moved to London, 
and, as a banker, greatly increased his estate, 
From that great centre he devised the most com- 
prehensive schemes for benefiting his fellow men 
simultaneously on both sides of the Atlantic, 
Since then institutions of all kinds have re. 
ceived large endowments from private sources, 
and our legislators have caught the spirit of the 
day, and are more liberal in their appropriations, 

As an example of private bequests, | will men- 
tion what my own city, Baltimore, has received 
in the past twenty-five years: 

John McDonough, $700,000 and a farm of 800 
acres, to found a school for the higher education 
of bright poor boys. 

Samuel Ready, $500,000, to found a school for 
the practical education of orphan girls. 

George Peabody, $1,400,000 and _ buildings: 
reference library of 90,000 volumes, departments 
of art, music, and lectures, 

Enoch Pratt, tree circulating library with four 
branch reading halls, $1,250,000. 

Moses Sheppard, $700,000, and a farm of 600 
acres, an asylum for the insane. 

Thomas Wilson, $500,000, and a farm of 160 
acres, for the benefit of the sick children of the 
poor; and $100,000 for the benefit of sewing 
women. 

Johns Hopkins, $3,500,000 and an estate of 350 
acres near the city, to found a university. 

Johns Hopkins, $3,300,000 to found a_ hospital, 
nurses’ training school, dispensary, and an orphan 
asylum for colored children. 

Miles White, $100,050, the interest to be ap 
plied to promote religion, education, and charity. 

Iam sure you will hear with added interest 
that Sheppard, Wilson, Hopkins, and White were 
members of the Society of Friends, and their be 
quests amount to $8,200,000, x 

I now desire to call your attention specially ia 
the following remarks to educational institutions: 

It is manifestly impossible for such institutions 
without foundations to compete with those poe 
sessing them, These latter are enabled to secutt 
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teachers of ability and training, to build labora- 
tories, museums, and libraries upon a large scale, 
to arrange buildings in a complete manner, to 
improve grounds, to offer scholarships, to raise 
the standard of education, untrammeled by the 
necessity of adapting themselves to a low grade 
of applicants, 

If the Society of Friends expects to hold its 
position as a church, and retain its gifted young 
men and women, it must keep pace with the de- 
velopment which is taking place throughout the 
country. We cannot expect to draw our young 
people to our schools and colleges unless we can 
give them advantages similar to those they can | 
get elsewhere, and at as low cost. 

It is best to consider our natural limitations in | 
order to practically develop our possibilities. I 
would, therefore, in the first place, have our pri- 
mary and intermediate schools thoroughly estab- 
lished, and maké it possible to get the very best| 
training and instruction in these departments, | 
Their graduates can then go directly into active | 
life, trained for all practical purposes, or well pre- ' 
pared, can go to our own colleges, or still further | 
into university life; in any case, they will have 
had the benefit of being educated in Friends’ 
principles in early life; moreover, special atten- 
tion paid to the schools is the best means of 
raising the standard in the colleges, of which [| 
shall speak. A well prepared entrance class in 
a college lifts its whole tone, and it is an untold 
benefit to the professors, who are thus relieved 
from making up deficiencies. 

In order to concentrate our strength and money, 
I would have the colleges among Friends as few 





as possible over so wide an extent of country. We, 


can then offer advantages, complete of their kind, 
and thoroughly develop the resources of these in- 
stitutions. 

Friends’ boarding schools and colleges have 
all advanced their courses of study and increased 


their working capacity in the past ten years. New | 


halls have been built at Haverford, Earlham, and 
New London, Westtown is about expending $209,- 
000 upon new buildings, and Penn has paid off its 
debt of $20,000. 

The late Dr. Joseph W. Taylor, of Burlington, 
N. J., endowed a college for women near Phila- 
delphia, with nearly a million of dollars, which 
will be completed in 1885. This noble gift puts 
in‘o the hands of Friends an opportunity to exert 
a marked influence on woman’s higher education. 

Although the Yearly Meetings have greatly 
sttmulated educational work within their limits, 
and the Educational Association of Friends in 
America has been doing efficient service for the 
past few years, it is not enough; it has only made 
the need of larger endowments necessary. . . . 

If the history of the past, the work of our 
fathers, is dear to us, and we desire not only to 
perpetuate, but to enlarge it, should we not bend 
all our energies and give our time and money to 
make our denominational schools centres of 
training and influence, that our youth of both 
sexes may take their places well equipped in the 
struggle of life? 

In the discussion upon the subject of this paper, 
Charles Hutchinson, of Iowa, while strongly ap- 
proving the liberal support of our educational in- 
Stitutions, opposed this being done by endow- 
ments. In England, many abuses have crept 
into the administration of corporations endowed 
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by dead people. Their funds are often misap- 
propriated. A blessing attends giving, and it 
ought not to be left till the end of life. We ought 
to appreciate the privilege of the church in giving 
for church purposes ; and denominational educa- 
tion is church work. Penn College has been, so 
far, supported by direct giving, without endow- 
ment. 

Barnabas C. Hobbs dissented from this view. 
Our great institutions need permanent support. 
Contributions by the church from time to time 
may suffice for repairs, and hardly more ; endow- 
ments must do the rest. Those having wealth 
are responsible for their estates, which ought to 
benefit the church and our race. The money of 
some rich men is lost on already wealthy heirs, 

, Prof. A. C. Thomas dwelt on the advice in F. 

T. King’s paper that endowments should be un- 
restricted by conditions hampering their applica- 
tion. Many examples show the disadvantage of 
particular conditions. One reason for endowing 
our institutions is that they may increase the re- 
muneration of the profession of teaching ; which 
ought to be enlarged 

Francis King Carey thought that too much 


| stress cannot be laid on the importance of unre- 


stricted endowments. He mentioned an instance 
in which a large gift of money to a university is 
said to have been burdened with the condition 


|that the doctrine of a “ protective tariff” shall 


always be taught by its professors, It might 
have been better for the university to decline such 
a gift. 

President Joseph Moore admitted that there is 
a higher charity and blessing in giving while we 
are alive; yet there is occasion for endowments, 
however and whenever given, Nobody disputes 


| that a well-managed college always costs more 


than it receives from students, Nor can it well 
depend on annual contributions, Endowments, 
moreover, give fixity and security and so en- 
courage effective endowments, 

Charles S. Hubbard did not consider the possi- 
bility of abuse a sufficient reason against endow- 
ments. What had happened in England need 
not occur here. An endowment is like a per- 
petually flowing river, bestowing blessings in its 
course, 

The discussion was continued, with much ani- 
mation, by Louis Estes, Joseph White, Mahala 
Jay, Eli Jay, Joseph Rhoads, Edward Taylor, 
Timothy Nicholson, Professor Todhunter, Philip 
C. Garrett, Professor D. W. Dennis, Aquila Pick- 
ering, Israel P. Hale, Sarah Morrison, Jonathan 
Bailey, and Lida Hadley. All but two of these 
speakers approved of endowments, as well as of 
suitable contributions from each generation to 
meet the obvious and pressing wants of our insti- 
tutions, 


> 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


PResiDent W. E. Brooks, of the Tillotson 
Institute, says: “It may be said with truth, that 
the strongest temperance element in the State of 
Texas to-day, is among the colored people. 
There are exceptions. There are very apt to be, 
North or South.”"—Am, Missionary. 

From SouTH CAROLINA comes the following 
account: Nearly every grocery in Charleston is 
also a liquor store ; but few keep bars; and the 
saloons proper are not numerous, This shows 
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that most of the drinking is in a domestic and 
quiet way, and not on an empty stomach, stand- 
ing up. Beer is not sold in such large proportion 


REVIEW. 


is upon the topic of ‘* National Aid to Education,” 
He refers to the language of General Sherman, 


as in Northern cities, but distilled or fermented |'" regard to theenlistment of colored troops: 


liquors, and beer carts are not absent. There is 
yet a “smart chance” of illicit distilling in the 
up-country, and of unlicensed selling in the back- 
woods, 

On public days not much intoxication is visible. 
Christmas, also observed with heathen fire crack- 
ers, is the day of greatest indulgence in fire- 
water, especially among the blacks. But it 1s 
said that the colored men very seldom become 
drunkards. Their drinking is occasional rather 
than habitual, and when intoxicated they are not 
combative, but weak and nerveless, or garrulous; 
while the up-country man (white), when in liquor, 
with or without his pistol, is bellicose in the ex- 


aolcemetes 


prietors in our cities and towns were like the 
Duke of Westminster, in his inveterate dislike to 
public-houses, and determined purpose to lessen 
their number. It is said that he has closed no 
less than twenty-four on his Grosvenor-square 
estate within the past five years, and that he will 
not renew the leases for the continuation of others 
which still remain. Would that a similar spirit 
animated owners of such property in the East- 
end, and, indeed, all round.— 7he Christian. 


Sir WILFRID Lawson lately opened a large tem- 
perance hotel and tavern which has been built at 
Woodford-green, on the borders of Epping Forest, 
and named after himself, “ The Sir Wilfrfd Law- 
son.” The building owes its erection to the exer- 
tions of Mr. A. Johnston, and is a model of what 
such establishments should be. Sir Wilfrid said : 

He denied that he had any objection to public- 
houses ; he would not shut up one ; but he wished 
to prevent them selling evil drink. This public- 
house, to which he had “lent his name,” would 
sell good drink and good food ; it would be areal, 
and not a fraudulent “victualler,” and if the 
people kept to the refreshment there, the poor 
rates would be lessened, the police would have 
less criminals, and magistrates like Mr. Johnston 
would find time so heavy upon their hands that 
they would have to become members of Parlia- 
ment, or to find some other amusement.— 7h%e 
(London) Christian. 


treme, 
IT WERE much to be desired that all great pro- 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MO. 28, 18838. 








SIGNIFICANT of an improving tone of public 
thought and feeling is the fact, that at the most 
important celebration of our “ national anniver- 
sary” this year, philanthropy and reform, not 
self-glorification, were the subjects of the leading 
discourses, 

At Woodstock, Connecticut, Ex-President R. B. 
Hayes and several other distinguished men held 
forth, and their orations have been published in 
the Independent. That of the Ex-President reads 
like a message to Congress and the country. It 









“ The hand that lays down the musket cannot be 
denied the ballot.” But, if such a plea was not 
required for universal suffrage, at least it is true 
that he who casts a ballot should be able to read 
it, and, if need be, to affix his signature. 


«We have now,” says the discourse before us, 
“had thirteen years of experience with universal 
suffrage under our amended Constitution. This 
experience confirms the often quoted and familiar 
opinions of the fathers of the republic. They held 
that where all are citizens and all are voters the 
necessity is imperative, fundamental and over- 
whelming that there should be free education for 
all. Ignorant voters are ammunition for dema- 
gogues Public and private credit, social peace 
and order, property and life are unsafe in any 
community where the voters who make and ex- 
ecute the laws cannot read and write.” 


In the ordinance of Congress, passed in 1787 
for the government of the Northwest Territory, 
the following article occurs: “ Religion, morality 
and knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.” This was a most wise and honorable 
provision of the founders of our nation. Ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes adds: 

“Unfortunately that principle which was the 
corner-stone of the institutions which Washington 
and Jefferson and the Continental Congress 
sought to establish in the Northwest Territory, 
was omitted in the measures adopted for the re- 
construction of the South.. The vast extent 
of the evil is now only too well known, The 
total number of men of voting age who could 
not read and write in the late slave-holding States 
was in 1870 one million, one hundred and sixty- 
seven thousand, In 1880 the number of illiterate 
voters had increased to one million, three hun- 
dred and fifty five thousand ..... This increase 
of ignorant voters alone exceeds the number of 
votes cast in any one of twenty of the States at 
the last Presidential election.” 

To meet this growing and threatening evil, it is 
rightly ‘and emphatically urged that there is 
pressing need of popular education in the South. 
This has been already begun, by the Southern 
States themselves, with the assistance of the Pea- 
body and Slater funds, and many other contribu- 
tions, in money as well as personal labor, from 
the North. But national aid should be withheld 
no longer. Let it be wisely and carefully ad- 
ministered. But, as the statesman we are quoting 
says, “ Let it be given promptly, generously, and 
without stint, to the end that the whole American 
people, of every race and of every nationality, 
may be reared up to the full stature of manhood 
required for intelligent self-government under our 
: republican institutions,” 
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———— 1 oe 
IT HAS BEEN WELL SAID by a late writer, is a weariness of perpetual toil, making itself 
quoted on another page, that while, in other reli- | known in various quarters. 
gions, men have sought God, in Christianity God| In the programme électoral of the French 
makes Himself known as seeking men. | Working-men’s Party, lately published, while 
However clear this is in the simple language of ; suppression of all State support of religion is de- 
Scripture, it must be almost, if not quite, impos- manded, requirement is made of “one day of 
sible for one holding positively Calvinistic doc- | repose in every week,” enforced upon employers 
trines, by any strain of the intellect to believe in| by law. At Rome (as stated in the correspond- 
the universal benevolence of God. Hence it is ence of the Philadelpaia Evening Bulletin) the 
not strange that more than one reaction should | Mutual Help Shopmen’s Society has voted the 
have occurred from those doctrines. One such | following: “ Applauding the initiative taken by 
took the form of Unitarianism in New England, | the Workman’s League at Milan, this assembly 
Another is seen now in what is called the “ new ‘affirms the necessity of the Sunday rest, and 
theology,” represented by Canon Farrar, Newman | authorizes the Executive Council to move towards 
Smyth, Lyman Abbott and others. | procuring this result.” In Genoa, several firms 
Prominent beyond all else in the view of this | employing a number of persons have themselves 
school of thought is the proposition, “God is | inaugurated the movement. 
Love.” Is not this the truth? Most certainly it} Thus we see proof that this need of one day's 
is; the glorious truth. But we must not forget, | rest in seven is a part of man’s nature; and the 
with it, other truths, no less attested by holy writ, |commandment, older than the Decalogue, to pro- 
One of these is, that “ without holiness no man/| vide for and observe it, came from the wisdom 
shall see the Lord.” Another is that of the awful | and benevolence of Him who “knew what was 
prerogative of Auman choice. In this, perhaps, | in man.” While many of those asking for remis- 
more nearly than in any other attribute, is man | sion of bodily toil now fall short of appreciating 
created in the Divine image. To win us back, |the higher uses of the day of rest, for worship, 
then, to our Father's house, Christ came, suffered, | religious instruction and contemplation, we may 
and died; for this, the Holy Spirit pleads; and |be sure that opportunities for Christian mission 
His ambassadors persuade men, “be ye reoon- | work among these will be increased by the change 
ciled to God,” | proposed. 


eo ee — sent Span ; AMONG the evidences of the advance of civili- 
apprehending or appreciating this truth. Some] __.. 7 
. . _, zation and public morals during the past halt 
loosely accept it, and allow themselves to live 


oes | century, one of the most signal is the change of 

carelessly on, believing that when. they come to! . . d or ae d : 
die, the mercy shown by God in Christ will be, at | CPimom an¢ Practice in regard to ‘otteries. An 
; y 7 ; early recollection of the writer of this article is of 


the last moment, sufficient to save them from | ie public. turning of the wheel of a lottery en 
eternal death. Should not such know that, by | S ; 


4 6 ‘ é f th t fi ted streets of Philadel- 
living out of Christ, they may bring themselves eat See nes oe —— 


; : : ~~ | phia, Long after that time offices for the sale of 
where they will not ask for God's mercy, or will | ae , 
eos S | lottery tickets were numerous in this and other 

not have left any faith in Christ ? Paes : ; ; Br eae 
ai ‘ | cities, Philanthropic enterprises and institutions, 

Others, willing to come near to the kingdom of | 


: : : ® hurch ildings, ived 1 id fi 


Ears 20ve. lack a motive of the highest power. | den to the postmasters of the United States to 


h s or mothers try to} ,... ' ; 
lat those who are father ee es | distribute lottery circulars through the mails ; and 


Measure their own parental affection towards 
= the present Postmaster-General appears to be de- 
their children. If one of these were ruined, lost, | P PP 


- | termined to enforce this regulation. 
What would they not do and suffer for his or her a ait , 5 ‘ ‘ 
: ae , Not in boasting, but with thankfulness, it 
Tfestoration! It is well, then,'for us to believe 


; b hat th i f Friend 
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; BOOK NOTICE. 

EXPERIENCE is more and more fully bringing) Museum oF ANTIQUITY: A DESCRIPTION OF 
out the demonstration of the truth of the words} ANCIENT LiFE, &c. By L? W. Yaggy, M. S., 
of Scripture, that “the Sabbath was made for os ht L. Sone A. . ie Phila- 

» ; : elphia an icago, 1883. 8vo. Pp. 944. 
man.” Abundant trial of its absence, as a day This oon Nandanenaly nied ea eh live. 
of rest, has been made, in our century, in the | ¢, 


ci ated work, conveying a large amount of infor- 
Cities of continental Europe. Resulting from this, '! mation inanagreeable manner, Egypt, Nineveh 
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and Babylon, Troy, Greece, Rome and Pompeii 
are all dwelt upon ; the last at the greatest length, 
its ruins having been personally studied by one 
or both of the authors. Dr. Schliemann’s Trojan 
discoveries are described. Particularly good sec- 
tions of the book are those on Mythology, and on 
the sayings of Socrates, and the writings of other 
ancient philosophers and poets. The book con- 
cludes with a well-written statement of the nature 
of the evidence of the truth of the Bible, as de- 


rived from ancient remains and from secular his- 
tory. 





MARRIED. 

HUBBARD—ALLEN.—At the home of the 
bride's father-in-law, Sixth mo, 28th, 1883, John 
R. Hubbard and Minerva Allen. Westfield, 
Hamilton county, Indiana, 





DIED. 


GROVER.—In West Mansfield, Mass., on the 
26th of Sixth mo., 1883, Roana W. Grover, wife 
ot Thomas Grover, in her 71st year; a member 
and Elder of Smithfield Monthly Meeting, R. I. 

She was true to her testimony, unfaltering in 
her practice, without a murmur in her long and 
tedious sickness, a faithful wife, a tender mother, 
and constant in attending all her religious meet- 
ings when circumstances would permit. 


JONES.—At the Hygienic Institute, Waterford, 
Maine, Sixth mo, 22d, Delia A. Jones, of China, 
daughter of Alfred H. and Mary R. Jones, aged 20 
years, 

She was remarkably amiable and intelligent. 
At the age of fifteen she engaged in teaching in 
Virginia under the “ Friends’ Freedmen’s Aid 
Association of Philadelphia” and continued in 
their employ two years, giving entire satisfaction, 
and being a great favorite with the freedmen. 
In 1878 she resigned her position in Virginia and 
entered upon a course of study at Friends’ 
Boarding School, Providence, and remained till 
1880, when she had a severe attack of scarlet 
fever, from which she never fully recovered. 
Having been happily converted some years pre- 
vious, she steadily leaned on the arm of Jesus as 
she slowly wasted away. The Bible and other 
religious books were her daily companions and 
the source of much comfort in her lonely hours, 
Her last Sabbath was passed in religious conver- 
sation with her dear mother. Four days later she 
peacefully fell asleep in Jesus without a sigh or 
struggle, to awake in the paradise of God. 


eer ES 


NOTICES. 

FRIENDS are invited to attend the Religious 
Meeting at the Home for Aged and Infirm 
Coiored Persons, at Belmont and Girard Avenues, 
to-morrow, 29th inst., at 3 P. M- 





A REUNION OF THE STUDENTS who have, at any 
time, attended Friends’ School at New Garden, 
N. C., will be held on Fifth-day, the 23d of Eighth 
mo., at 10 A. M. All former students of the school 
are most cordially igvited to be present. As the 
new buildings will then be completed, any of the 
friends and patrons of the Institution will be 
gratified with the prospect. The exercises will 
consist of a brief sketch of North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting by Dr. Nereus Mendenhall, a paper on 
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the past work of the school by L. L. Hobbs, the 
history of the Baltimore Association by Dr, Jas, , 
C. Thomas, of Baltimore, and addresses by 
prominent men from different parts of the country, 
Personal correspondence is solicited by the un- 
dersigned Committee. D.°W. C. BEnzow, 
L. L. Hoss, 
Jesse M, Bunpy, 





= 
Hicu Pont, N.C , Seventh mo 23d, 1883, 
Persons wishing to attend North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting will please send their names to 
the undersigned, that they may have suitable 
homes provided for them on arrival. 
By order of Committee of Representative Meet- 
ing. F. G, CARTLAND, 


— —_ 








THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


LESSON VI. 
THE CITIES OF REFUGE. Josh. xx. 1=9, 

Gotven Text.—Who have fled for refuge to lay hold on the 
hope set before us. Heb. vi. 18. 

The appointment of Cities of Refuge took place 
after the close of the long wars of Joshua, when 
he had subdued nearly the whole of Palestine, 
and had allotted to each tribe its proper inherit- 
ance. It was about 1444 B. C., at Shiloh, where 
the tabernacle then stood, 

After the fall of Ai the people of Gibeon came 
to Joshua, and pretending to have come from a 
far country, he and the elders of Israel made a 
treaty of peace with them, without having first 
asked counsel of the Lord about it. They soon 
found that the Gibeonites lived near Ai, but as 
they had sworn to keep peace with them they 
would not break their oath, but made them to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
tabernacle service. 

Then the native chiefs of central and southern 
Palestine joined together to resist the Israelites, 
and attacked Gibeon. But the Gibeonites sent 
word to Joshua, who at once made a forced night 
march, fell on the allied host at early morning, 
and drove them over the pass of Beth-horon and 
down its defile to Mak-kedah, a town on the 
plain. This was one of the most important bat- 
tles in the history of the world, as it gave the 
Israelites ‘possession of central Palestine. Suc- 
cessive battles were then fought in taking the 
towns of southern Palestine. Then the people of 
northern Palestine united under Jabin, king of 
Hazor, for an attack upon Israel, with the hope 
of crushing them out. A great host came to- 
gether, strengthened by a force of “horses and 
chariots very many.” Assured of victory by God, 
Joshua with all his warriors fell suddenly upon 
them by the waters of Merom, on the upper 
Jordan. His bold onslaught was successful, and 
the Canaanites were destroyed in great numbers. 
After some years the land generally was con- 
quered, and Joshua divided it by lot to the tribes 
of Israel. 


1. The Lord also spake unto Foshua, saying: 
God had given many messages to Joshua. He 
spoke to him either through the high priest, Num. 
xxvii, 21; I Sam. xxviii. 6; or by a voice from 
over the mercy seat in the Holy of Holies, Exod. 
xxv. 22; or by direct impressions upon his mind 
by the Holy Spirit. Num, xii. 6, ' 
2, Speak unto the children of Israel, saying, 


Eighth month s, 1885. 
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spake unto you by the hand of Moses. Moses 
had commanded, Exod, xxi. 13, that the wilful 
murderer should be put to death. But in Num, 
xxxv. 6, and Deut. xix. when Israel was about to 
enter the land of promise, Moses had directed the 
setting apart of six citiesto which a man who had 
killed another by accident, or in a sudden burst 
of passion, might flee. In those rude times, as in 
other countries of like civil condition, if one man 
killed another, it became the duty of a kins- 
man of the murdered man to kill the murderer 
whenever he might see him. Num. xxxv, 19. 
But God gave to Israel better and more merciful 
laws than then prevailed among the nations. 
There were to be six Cities of Refuge, three east 
of the Jordan, and three west of it in Palestine 
proper. These were to be among those cities 
given to the priests and Levites, who would de 
best acquainted with the law, and most just and 
merciful in judging the cause of those who fled 
to them for refuge. 

3. That the slayer that killeth any person un- 


awares and unwittingly may flee thither. As an|\ 


illustration, it is said in Deuteronomy that if two 
men went tothe woods to fell trees, and the axe 
head of one of them should slip from the helve 
and strike the other and kill him, the slayer 
might flee to the city of refuge and claim pro- 
tection. God taught that man’s life was a sacred 
thing. The cities were to be so many in order 
that one who killed another by accident should 
not be caught and killed by the avenger of blood, 
for then innocent blood would be shed, the land 
be defiled, and God's favor be so far withdrawn. 
So now, the thousands of murders done in our 
land defile the land, and make us as a nation 


very guilty before God. We must expect that} 


sooner or later the fruits of all these horrible mur- 
ders will in some way appear, and our nation 
suffer God's judgments for them. 

¢. And when he that doth flee unto one of 
these cities shall stand at the entering of the gate 
of the city, and shall declare his cause in the ears 
of the elders of that city, they shall take him into 
the city unto them, and give him a place, that he 
may dwell among them. The gates of eastern 
cities had towers on either side, and were covered 
over, so that at the entering ia there was a large 
covered space where the elders of the city sat to 
hear and try cases of crime or dispute. The 
fugitive was to claim their protection, and they 
must receive him and care for him till his case 
was tried, probably after the friends of the mur- 
dered man should bring witnesses against him. 
He was to be given a place or supported in some 
way. He would also be to some extent a prisoner, 
as obliged to live within certain bounds, away 
from his home and business. The Jewish law 
thus protected the innocent, yet put him at some 
disadvantage to punish his carelessness. If upon 
trial the refugee was found guilty, he would then 


be turned over to the avenger of blood to be 


Appoint out for you cities of refuge, whereof J\ Lev. xxv. 25, or buy back any landed property 
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which been alienated. Lev. xxv. 47. Ruth 
iv, 1—6. 

6. And he shall dwell in that city until he 
stand before the congregation for judgment. 
That is, until he had a public trial by the judges 
or elders. And until the death of the high priest 
that shall be in those days. The High Priest was 
the head of all the priestly mediators of Israel. 
He alone went in once a year into the Holy of 
Holies on the great day of atonement with the 
blood of the victims offered, to make reconcilia- 
tion for the sins of the people. He only wore the 
breastplate with the Urim and Thummim to de- 
clare by it the will of God. He was thus a type 
of Christ, our High Priest. The death of each 
high priest was a symbol of the death of Christ, 
whereky sins were put away and transgressions 
jremoved. Through the death of the high priest 
the man-slayer found release. Through the death 
| of Christ we find pardon and our sins are no more 
rerrembered against us upon repentance and 
faith. But having died unto sin once, our High 
Priest ever lives to make intercession for us ; and 
our safety is only as we abide in Him, as in our 
|Refuge from every danger. Then shall the 
| slayer return, and come unto his own city, and 
unto his own house, unto the city from whence he 
| fled. Upon the death of the high priest the un- 
|fortunate man-slayer was restored to all his 
former estate, to the privileges of his citv and to 
his home, So through the death of Christ men 
! are so reconciled to God, that the prodigal can 
return penitent to his Father’s house and be re- 
ceived as a son with open arms with fatted calf 
| and best robe. 

7. And they appointed; That is, set apart or 
dedicated to this sacred use—Ke'desh in Galilee 
in Mount Napi'ta-li. Now Kades, four miles 
northwest of Lake Merom. It was the home of 
Barak. And She'chem in Mount E’‘phraim. Now 
jcalled Nablus, a town lying in the valley be- 
tween Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, 1,950 feet above 
the sea, in a delightful situation. It was also 
called Sichem, Sychem, and Sychar. It was 34 
miles north of Jerusalem, and seven miles south- 
east of Samaria. Here God first appeared to 
Abraham in Canaan, Gen. xii. 6,7. Here Jacob 
'built an altar when he returned from Padan. 
aram. Gen. xxxiii. 20. Here the blessings and 
the cursings were read by Joshua to Israel ; Josh. 
viii. 30—35. Here, at Jacob’s well, our Lord 
made Himself known as the Messiah to the 
woman of Samaria. And Kir'jath-ar'ba, which 
is Hebron, in the mountains of Fudah. Kirjath- 
arba, means city of Arba. Arba was the great 
ancestor of the Anakims, and who subdued this 
town. Itis a very ancient town, existed in the 
time of Abraham (Gen. xxiii, 2) 3,700 years ago. 
The cave of Machpelah, where Abraham was 
buried, is still there. Hebron now has about 
| 10,000 inhabitants. 

& And on the other side Fordan by Fericho 








slain ; so that no wickedness was tolerated by the | eastward, they assigned Be'zer in the wilderness 


law. 


upon the plain out of the tribe of Reuben, and 


5. And if the avenger of blood pursue after| Ra’moth in Gilead out of the tribe of Gad, and 
him, then shall they not deliver the slayer up| Go'lan in Ba'shan out of the tribe of Ma-nas'seh, 
into his hand ; because he smote his neighbor un-| These were set apart by Moses during his life. 
wittingly, and hated him not beforetime, The | The cities of refuge were scattered throughout the 
avenger was that kinsman whose duty it was to| territory occupied by Israel so that they could be 
avenge the murder of any member of a family, | easily reached by a fugitive. 
or to redeem one who had been sold as a slave, 


9. These were the cities appoin'ed for all the 
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children of Israel, The retuge was for al//, And 
Sor the stranger that sojourneth among them. 
A foreshadowing of the salvation provided for us 
Gentiles through Christ. Eph, ii. 11, 12, 13. 
That whosoever killeth any person at unawares 
might flee thither, and not die by the hand of the 
avenger of blood until he stood before the congre- 
gation. Whosoever means every one needing 
such a refuge. See John iii. 16, 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1. God's law to the Jews made the penalty of 
killing any one to be death; but provided a 
refuge for the unintentional man-slayer. 

2. God has so ordered that sin brings the pun- 
ishment of spiritual death, but in His love He 
has provided a refuge for the sinner in Christ. 
John iii. 16. 

3. The man-slayer had to flee to the city of 
refuge to be safe. So we must flee from sin to 
Chnst for salvation. We must “ strive,” ‘ seek,” 
“ pray,” “knock,” “come,” and He wi// receive 
us. 

4. In Christ we are safe. Rom. viii. 1. 

5- The fugitive had to abide in the city of 
refuge. So we must abide in Christ. 

6. The death of the high priest restored, the 
fugitive to his home ; so by Christ’s death we are 
restored to our I ather’s house, “ made nigh.” 

7. The Jewish law was so merciful as to pro- 
tect all but wilful murderers from death. Christi- 
anity is so merciful that it is inconsistent with its 
spirit to put criminals to death. They should be 
imprisoned for life. 


the old building would be found insufficient is 
entirely groundless, They have been thoroughly 
examined and pronounced good. 

The former office is to be changed into a plea- 
sant private parlor for the superintendent and 
matron ; while the small class room adjoining 
on the east is to be their chamber. On the opposite 
side of the transverse hall, the room at first used 
as the boys’ nursery, and later as a class room, 
will be the Superintendent's office ; and the small 
room to the east now used for a laboratory will 
serve fora museum. The “ boys’ school room” 
will be properly arranged for a library, and will 
thus become one of the most attractive rooms in 
the buildings. The parlor will remain unchanged 
as to place, but will be refurnished. The room 
formerly occupied by the Superintendent will be 
used for a lunch room by girls who are day-stu- 
dents. 

“The girls’ school room,” with the two small 
rooms adjoining it, will be converted into a plea- 
sant sitting and collection room for the girls, 
where they will meet for evening reading and 
devotion, and at all other times when they are 
collected apart from the boys. 

Along the entire western end of the building 
will extend a porch, from which an easy walk or 
pathway will be built to King Hall, the former 
Yearly Meeting-house ; so named in spite of the 
protests of the good man who has been the main- 
spring in all these improvements, The second 
and third stories will be entered by a new and 
beautiful stairway from what was once the well- 
known “brick walk.” This space is filled by a 
brick building three stories high, which unites the 
dining room and Founders’ Hall. On top of this 
there will be a water tank with a capacity of five 
thousand gallons, Its height is sufficient to supply 
King Hall. More changes have been made 
in the dining room than in any other room in the 
house. All the partitions have been removed, 
thus making a large well-ventilated apart- 
ment, occupying the entire space at first allotted 
to the separate dining rooms of boys and girls, 
lighted by large windows on the east and on the 
west side, which are furnished with inside blinds. 


















































CORRESPONDENCE. 





NEW GARDEN BOARDING SCHOOL, N., C. 


Some account of the improvements in progress 
at Friends’ School at this place may not be with- 
out interest, both to those of our own Yearly 
Meeting who have not seen the plans of the pro- 
posed changes, and to the friends and former 
students of the school now scattered in nearly 
every State in the Union. The old place, settled | All the sheds formerly around the kitchen have 
among the large oaks and luxuriant grass, never | been removed, and a separate brick laundry 
looked more attractive. The repose of the place| erected. The dining room building will also be 
during the early spring seemed to defy change,| raised another story by a mansard roof, and the 
and was in strange contrast with the noisy ham-|rooms thus formed will be devoted to house- 
mers and grating saws of the score of workmen | keepers and servants. 
who are now making such rapid raids upon its} The second and third stories of Founders’ Hall 
time-honored halls. The grounds are to undergo | will be comfortably fitted for study and sleeping 
an improvement no less marked than the changes| rooms for girls and lady teachers. 
elsewhere. As yet, these remain unchanged,and| King Hall is truly a magnificent building, with 
any of our friends in visiting the buildings would | its spacious, well lighted, airy rooms, The exter- 
enter as usual the “ front gate.” Before so doing, | nal appearance has been much improved by the 
however, they would notice a neat little cottage on| removal of the porches, and the addition of ten 
the right, the home of Prof. Woody. There is to | large windows on the north side. This building 
be a new feature in the new school, which is far} is one hundred feet by sixty. The rooms on the 
in advance of the old: Professors with families | first floor will be devoted entirely to the school 
are to be provided with homes of their own while} work. A hall twelve feet wide extends from the 
connected with the school. entrance at the east end sixty-seven feet, opening 

The front of Founders’ Hall, as the old build-| into the collection and audience room, which is 
irg will henceforth be called, will be rendered! sixty by thirty-three feet. On the right of the hall 
more imposing by the addition of a story in a! as you enter are three classrooms, The south 
mansard roof. The portico will give place to aj projection is divided into two rooms, which may 
porch extending several feet along the centre of| be used for recitations. The boys’ sleeping and 


the front, and covering one of the parlor win-| study rooms will occupy the second and third 
dows and one of the office windows. | fl 


The fear felt by some that the foundations of 












oors, 
This building is nearly completed. New Gar- 
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den Quarterly Meeting will be held in the collec. 
tion room on the 14th inst. As New Garden 
Monthly Meeting is left without a house, at the 
meeting last held a committee was appointed to 
make arrangements to build one. This will prob- 
ably be located in the group of school buildings. 


L. L. Hosss. 
New Garden, N. C,, Seventh mo. 7th, 1833. 












We take the followinz items from the Christian 
Worker : 

A NORMAL SCHOOL is to be opened at Rich- 
mond, Indiana, on the 3d of Ninth month, to be 
managed by the following teachers: Cyrus W. 
Hodgin, Principal; James B, Reagan, Associate 
Principal ; Erastus Test, M. S., M. D., Principal of 
Preparatory Department. 

















Sricevanp, Inp , Sixth mo. 30th, 1883. 
Editor Christian Worker :—The Commence- 
ment exercises of Spiceland Academy occurred 
on the 22d inst. Thegraduating class numbered 
four—three ladies and one gentleman. Before 
the hour of beginning, the Friends’ church was 
filled to overflowing, The graduates, with their 
subjects, were: Anna M. Hudelson, “A Half 
Century's Progress in Science.” Julia Stafford, 
“ An Age of Activity.” Ryland Ratliff, “ Turn- 
ing Points in History.” Emily Weeks, «« Who 
Owns the World?’ The orations were a credit 
both to the graduates and to the Academy. The 
exercises were interspersed with music. The ad- 
dress to the class bv Prof. Ludovic Estes was a 
fine and scholarly production. The past has been 
a prosperous year with the Academy, and the 

outlook for the future is good. 
THOMAS NEWLIN, Supt. 
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MANURES.—What are they, and which is the 
best? There are many. First and foremost, the 
animal manures, fish, bones of animals, lime, 
gypsim, wood ashes, common salt, soot, peat 
earth, sea-weeds, malt dust, rape cake and lin- 
seed cake, green succulent plants, and commer- 
cial fertilizers. I would call special attention to 
bran as a fertilizer. It is of great value. I would 
urge tillers of the soil to experiment with it ona 
small scale at first, to test the matter for them- 
selves, The results will convince them, I have 
said that constant cropping without ever fer- 
tilizing, will ultimately render it worthless. Cope- 
land states, ‘ Take the best soil and cultivate it 
without manure. For many years the crops will 
be undiminished, but will ultimately decrease. 
The land is at first in what is called good heart ; 
the balance is large and crops.can draw on it to 
any extent without danger of check; but to en- 
Sure a continuance of this fertility, and to exactly 
Carry out nature’s laws, we must return to the soil 
as much of the constituents of the crops as they 
remove. Unless we restore the elements we take 
oye the soil in crops, we shall ultimately impover- 
ish it,” 

Which is the best manure? Sheep dung. In 
afresh state it consists of water, 68.71 ; azotized 
Matter, 23.16; saline matter, 8.13, in 100 parts, 
The 8.13 parts of saline matter is composed of 
phosphate of lime, magnesia, silicate of potash, 
common salt and silex. Says Co 
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sheep folded on an acre one day, would manure 
it sufficiently to feed 1,001 sheep, if their manure 
could all be saved ; so that by this process, land 
which can the first year feed only 1,000 sheep, 
may the next year, by their droppings, feed 1,365. 
Sprengle allows that the manure of 1,400 sheep 
for one day is equal to manuring highly one acre. 
In France it is allowed that oné sheep manures 
about ten and a half square feet of land per night 
—when folded on the land. I dwell particularly 
on sheep excrement, for 1 am a great advocate 
for sheep grazing, for various reasons, not the 
least, their rich droppings. Horse manure Is com- 
posed of water, 75.31; geine, or organic matter, 
20.57; Salts, 4.02, in 100 parts. The geine has 
carbon, 9.56; hydrogen, 1.26; oxygen, 9.31; ni- 
trogen, 0.54. It is nearly double the geine of cow 
manure. Cow manure, in 100 parts—Geine, 
15.45 ; salts, 0.95 ; water, 83.60 Organic matter 
—Nitrogen, .505; carbon, .234; hydrogen, .824 ; 
oxygen, 4.818. 100 parts fresh cow dung afford 
five-eighths pounds nearly pure ammonia, or 
about two pounds two ounces carbonate of am- 
monia. Experiments show that one cow pre- 
pares, daily, 85.57 pounds dung. Cow dung, for 
several reasons—its universality, its sameness of 
character, its composition—may be taken as the 
type of all manures, and all may be valued as 
they approach to or depart from it. A single cow, 
fed on hay and potatoes, will yield 31.025 pounds 
dung. This would have lime enough for 140 
bushels of rye, and its straw, could it all be evenly 
spread and readily taken up, and also more than 
enough nitrogen. Let me direct thought to the 
agricultural value of leached ashes (wood). In 
100 bushels, Troy weight, analysis gives: Phos- 
phoric acid, 1114 pounds; silex, 146 pounds ; 
oxide of iron, 17 pounds; oxide of manganese, 
51 pounds; magnesia, 110; carbonate of lime, 
3.072 pounds; potash combined with silica, 50 
pounds, It is very desirable. Apply manure to 
surface, and also plow in deep. You thus meet 
all requirements.”"—Rusticus, in Gard. Monthly . 
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SCHOOL. 





Tue Trustees of Columbia College, New York, 
have, in response to a petition by influential per- 
sons in favor of its admitting women as students, 
proposed instead, a plan of examining female 
students systematically, their studies being pur- 
sued wherever they please, outside of the College. 


Dr. McCosu desires to be relieved of the 
burden of the Presidency of Princeton College, 
that he may give himself to the more congenial 
work of directing the “School of Philosophy,” 
which he would make an important department 
of the college. Naturally, after the success of the 
college under his control, the trustees are loath 
to relieve him, and they ask him to remain nomi- 
nally, at least, in possession of his office, while 
turning over the labor of administration to a Vice 
President or Dean. He hesitates to consent, 
feeling that if to any ex‘ent the responsibility 
rests upon him he cannot but feel the obligation 
to carry it. 

Dr. Haupt, the Assyrian scholar, has accepted 
the invitation to Johns Hopkins University, where 


he will teach the Hebrew, Arabic, and Assyrian 
peland, “So | languages. 
powerful is this manure, that it is said that 1,000' autumn, 


He will arrive in this country next 
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THE annual examination of the Indian Training 
School at Carlisle, -Penna., took place Fifth mo. 
23d. There were present Secretary Teller, Com- 
missioner Price, Dr. Cattell, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, and other prominent gentlemen. Surprise 
was expressed at the proficiency of the pupils. 
The Carlisle school now contains 240 boys and 
127 girls. Seventy have been placed on farms 
for the summer, and application has been made 
for 43 more. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON ELEMENTARY TEACH- 
ING.—There are a great many people who imagine 
that elementary teaching might be properly car- 
ried out by teachers provided with only element- 
ary knowledge. Let me assure you that that is 
the profoundest mistake in the world. There is 
nothing so difficult to do as to write a good ele- 
mentary book, and there is nobody so hard to 
teach properly and well as people who know 
nothing about a subject. It involves that difficult 
process of knowing what you know so well that 
you can talk about it as you can talk about your 
ordinary business, A man can always talk about 
his own business. He can always make it plain; 
but, if his knowledge is hearsay, he is afraid to 
go beyond what he has recollected and put it 
before those that are ignorant in such a shape 
that they shall comprehend it. That is why, to | 


be a good elementary teacher, to teach the ele- 
ments of any subject, requires most careful con- 
sideration if you are a master of the subject ; and 
if you are not a master of it, it is needful you 
should familiarize yourse\f with so much as you 


are called upon to teach—soak yourself in it, so 
to speak—until you know it as part of your daily 
life and daily knowledge, and then you will be 
able to teach anybody. That is what I mean by 
practical teachers, and, although the deficiency 
is being remedied to a large extent, I think it is 
one which has long existed and which has ex- 
isted from no fault of those who undertook to 
teach, but because until within the last score of 
years it absolutely was not possible for any one, 
in a great many branches of science, whatever 
his desire might be, to get instruction which would 
enable him to be a good teacher of elementary 
things. All that is being rapidly altered, and I 
hope it will soon become a thing of the past.— 
Nature. 


Dr. G. STANLEY HALL, in his article on the 
«Contents of children’s minds,” says that country 
experience, on the whole, offers more that is of 
pedagogic value than does the city. “A few 
days in the country at this age has raised the 
level of many a city child’s intelligence more 
than aterm or two of school training could do 
without it.” Among city girls, 18 per cent. were 
found ignorant of what a cow is, 88 per cent. 
were unable to locate their ribs, while all but 4 
per cent. knew where their knees were. The per- 
centages varied with sex and nationality, the 
Irish children tested having been behind others 
in nearly all topics, Kindergarten children show 
a striking advantage over others. Children think 
more than adults in pictures, gestures, and inar- 
ticulate sounds, and they show a strong anthro- 
pomorphic and anthropopathic tendency in their 
notions of various natural objects. Of 48 that 
were questioned, 20 believed sun, moon and stars 
to live, 15 thought a doll and 16 thought flowers 
would suffer pain if burned. Birds’-nests and 
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stockings are supposed to grow on trees, butter to 
come from buttercups, meat to be dug from the 
ground, 
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ITEMS. 


THE second annual session of the National 
Educational Assembly will be held at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., Eighth mo. 9, 10, 11, 12. Subjects 
for discussion will be, National Aid to Common 
Schools, The Negro in America, The Mormon 
Question, and the Indian Question. Among those 
announced to address the meetings are John 
Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Education; Fred- 
erick Douglass, Bishop Simpson, Bishop Whipple, 
A. D. Mayo, Senator Blair of New Hampshire, 
Judge Tourgee, T. W. Bicknell, and Secretaries 
Strieby, Morehouse, Rust and Kendall. 

On Eighth month 11th and t2th there will be 
held at Ocean Grove a Conference of missionary 
teachers and preachers who have labored or are 
now laboring in the Southern States. 


Tue English government has accepted an offer 
made by several chiefs to cede to it a strip of 
territory between Liberia and Sherbro, 30 kilo- 
metres in length and two in width. The English 
rule will then extend in an unbroken line from 
Sierra Leone to the northern frontiers of Liberia. 


THE Revisers of the Old Testament have now 
concluded their final examinations and cor- 
rections of the text, and are engaged in making 
the Appendix, which, like that of the New Testa- 
ment, states the unadjusted differences between 
the American and English members. The Old 
Testament will appear from the University press 
early next spring. 


WHILE the fourth centenary of Luther’s birth is. 
to be observed this year, it ought not to be for- 
gotten that the second centenary of another great 
German pioneer occurs this month. Bartholo- 
mew Ziegenbalg, who was born on the 24th of 
June, 1683, was the first foreign missionary sent 
out by Germany and by the Lutheran Church, 
and the first Protestant missionary in South India. 
The Missions-gemeine of the Lutheran Church 
will celebrate his birthday. Ziegenbalg left Halle 
in company with Pliischau for Tranquebar, in 
1705, where they arrived in July, 1706. They 
met with great trials, but nothing daunted them. 
In six years Ziegenbalg had mastered the lan- 
guage, had preached continually, and had issued 
33 Tamil publications, revised 5 Catholic works, 
and translated a large part of the Bible. He 
was permitted to labor in India only 13 years, 
dying in 1719, after he had finished the transla- 
tion of the New Testament and had carried that 
of the Old Testament as far as the Book of Ruth. 
Reports of the success of Ziegenbalg, received in 
Halle, where the Count Zinzendorf was at study 
in Professor Francke’s house, led that young 
nobleman in his fifteenth year to form, with the 
help of Baron de Watterville, that private associ 
ation “for the conversion of heathen” which re- 


sulted, 27 years after Ziegenbalg and Pliischaw 


started tor Tranquebar, in the first Moravian Mis- 
sion to the West Indies, The work in India did 
not come to a stand-still after Ziegenbalg’s death, 
but eminent men, like Schwartz and others, car- 
ried iton. Though, in later years, the society in 
Halle died of rationalism, and the labors of the 
Moravian Brethren, who also had stepped into 
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new societies arose and kept the ranks filled by 






missionaries,— /ndependent. 






Falls, It is to be about 300 feet above the present 
Suspension Bridge, where the chasm is 859 feet 
wide. 







THE story of the “Church of the Household” 
upon Mount Aventine, should be read in the 
pages of Lippincott, The sister of St. Ambrose, 
the mother of St. Augustine, Paula and Marcella, 
the assistants of St. Jerome in his learned labors, 
were directly companions, fellow students, ad- 
visers of these three great doctors of the Church, 
St. Jerome’s translation of the New Testament, 
now called the Latin Vulgate, and his translation 
into Latin of theoriginal Hebrew Scriptures, re- 
ceived invaluable aid from these ladies of Mount 
Aventine, who all knew Greek, and some of 
them Hebrew. Of Marcella, writes Jerome, “ She 
never saw me without asking me some questions 
about history or dogma. She was not satisfied 
with any answer I might chance to give; she 
neyer yielded to my authority only, but discussed 
the matter so thoroughly that often I ceased to 
be the master and became her humble pupil.” 

And perhaps, writes Mr. Stillé in comment, 
“when we are inclined to speak of women as un- 
fitted by nature for a learned education, we 
might gratefully remember that the Psalms which 
are read in the daily service of the Church are 
translated from that Latin Vulgate which was 
edited, and the text of which was finally settled, 
by the learned labors of the forgotten Paula and 
Eustochium.”— Philada. Ledger. 
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THE BONDAGE OF LOVE. 





































BY DR. GEO. D. WATSON. 

: 0! sweet will of God, thou hast girded me round, 
. Like the deep moving currents that girdle the 

/ Sea ; 
With omnipotent love is my poor nature bound, 
y And this bondage of love sets me perfectly 
: free, 
h- __ |For years my will wrestled with vague discontent, 
a That like a sad angel o’ershadowed my way ; 
‘Ss,  |God’s light in my soul oft with darkness was 
te blent, 
~ Ant my heart ever longed for an unclouded 

: ay. 
rat 
th. y wild will was captured, yet under the yoke 
in There was pain and not peace at the press of 
dy the load, 
ing _— fill the glorious burden the last fibre broke, 
the And I melted like wax in the furnace of God. 
oci- 
re- d now I have flung myself recklessly out, 

n y 

hate Like a chip on the stream of the Infinite Will, 
Mis- | Pass the rough rocks with a smile and a shout, 
did {And I just let my God His dear purpose fulfil. 
= Care not for self ; all my blisses and pains, 
i Igladly yield up to the mandate above, 











Crosses aad triumphs, my losses and gains, 
bury them all in the vortex of love. 
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the work in Tranquebar, proved unsuccessful,| And now my King Jesus has all His own way, 
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I wait but to catch His low whispering word, 


men like Rhenius, and a host of other excellent] ’Tis my bliss to lie low ‘neath His sceptre’s bright 


sway, 


Work has been begun on the foundation of For my triumph I see in each step of my Lord. 
the Canada Southern Railroad bridge at Niagara | F 


orever I choose the good will of my God, 

Its holy, deep riches to love and to know, 
The serfdom of love doth so sweeten the rod, 
That its touch maketh rivers of honey to flow, 


Roll on, checkered seasons, bring smiles or bring 
tears, 
My soul sweetly sails on an infinite tide, 
I shall soon touch the shore of eternity’s years, 
And near the white throne of my Saviour abide 


THERE’S DANGER. 





Write it on the liquor-store ; 

Write it on the prison door ; 

Write it on the gin-shop fine ; 

Write, aye, write the truthful line— 
Where there’s drink there’s danger. 


Write it on the work-house gate ; 

Write it on the school-boy’s slate ; 

Write it on the copy-book, 

That the young may at it look— 
Where there's drink there’s danger. 


Write it on the church-yard mound, 
Where the drink-slain dead are found; 
Write it on the gallows high; 
Write it for all passers by— 

Where there’s drink there’s danger. 


Write it underneath your feet, 

Up and down the busy street ; 

Write it for the great and small, 

In the mansion, cot and hall— 
Where there’s drink there’s danger. 


Write it on our ships which sail, 

Borne along by steam and gale ; 

Write it in large letters plain, 

O’er our land and past the main— 
Where there's drink there’s danger. 


Write it deep on history's page ; 

Write it, patriot, scholar, sage ; 

Write it in the Sunday-school ; 

Write, ah write the truthful rule— 
Where there’s drink there's danger. 


Write it in the house of God ; 

Write it on the teeming sod ; 

Write it on hill-top and glen; 

Write it with a blood-dipt pen— 
Where there's drink there’s danger. 


Write it for our rising youth ; 

Write it for the cause of truth ; 

Write it for our fatherland ; 

Write, ‘tis duty’s stern command— 
Where there’s drink there’s danger. 


Write it for bright heaven above ; 

Write it for the God of love; 

Write it near the dear fireside ; 

Write it too for Christ who died— 
Where there's drink there’s danger. 

—Kirton’s Temperance Reciter. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.— Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 24th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
House of Commons has reported to that body 
that C. Bradlaugh had brought an injunction 
against him to restrain him from preventing Brad- 
laugh from entering the House. 

At a special meeting, the London Chamber of 

Commerce adopted a resolution declaring that 
the question of the construction of a parallel 
Suez Canal should be referred to a Royal Com 
mission, In the House of Lords, on the 17th, 
Earl Granville, Foreign Secretary, justified on 
grounds of expediency the agreement made with 
F. de Lesseps, whose absolute monopoly of the 
power to construct a canal across the Isthmus 
was not admitted in the negotiations, Lord Sallis- 
bury expressed surprise at hearing that the con- 
cession to De Lesseps gave him power to bar the 
passage between two seas, and argued that 
neither the Sultan nor the Khedive was compe- 
tent to make such a grant. On the 23d, W. E. 
Gladstone announced that he would not ask Par- 
liament at this session to sanction the agreement 
made with De Lesseps. He said the considera- 
tion was dropped owing to the general objection 
to the scheme, and because some members had 
asked for more time. He thought the canal 
should ultimately be placed under the control of 
an international committee. England, he said, 
will not use her temporary exceptional position 
in Egypt to invade rights which had been law- 
fully acquired. De Lesseps had said that he did 
not consider the Government bound to press the 
agreement on Parliament, but that whatever 
should be done, a second canal would be con- 
structed as rapidly as possible, 
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REVIEW. 


The Executive Council of Queensland, Aus. 
tralia, has forwarded a memorial to the Colonial 
Secretary, urging the Government to reconsider 
their decision to forbid the annexation of New 
Guinea to that colony ; and inviting them to take 
steps to provide a federal government for Aus. 
tralia. A dispatch to the Queensland Govern. 
ment from the Secretary is published, which says 
that official inquiry at Paris and Berlin shows that 
fears of foreign annexation of New Guinea are 
groundless. The Parliament of Queensland, he 
says, represents the interests of whites who are 
suspected of wishing to obtain colored labor for 
sugar cultivation. 

FRANCE.—M. Waddington has been appointed 
Ambassador to England in place of M. Tissot, 
who resigned. The new Minister is of French 
birth and citizenship, but of English descent and 
partly educated in England; and his appoint. 
ment gives ground to hope that the questions at 
issue between the two Governments, notably recent 
proceedings in Madagascar, will be considered in 
a friendly and reasonable spirit on both sides, and 
with an effort to reach a just decision, 

At a meeting of the Panama Canal Company 


held in Paris on the 17th, the report of F. de 


Lesseps was read, repeating his former estimate 
that the canal could be finished by the end of 
1888. It said that the chief government engineer 
would assume the direction of the active work on 
the canal, which would shortly be undertaken. 

SoutH AMERICA—It is asserted from Lima 
that the Bolivian Government declares it will 
not make peace with Chili without a union with 
Peru. 

DomeEstic,—On the 19th inst. a general strike 
of the telegraph operators throughout the United 
States and Canada took place. A committee 
representing an organization called the Brother- 
hood of Telegraphers, had previously presented 
to the various telegraph companies a demand for 
a general advance of 15 per cent. in salaries; 
that eight hours should constitute a day's work 
and seven hours a night’s work, extra compeasa- 
tion being given for all time beyond this ; that 
women receive equal pay with men for the same 
work ; and that work on the first day of the week 
be abolished as a compulsory duty, unless com- 
pensated as extra service. An answer was Ie 
quired in 48hours, The President of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co, requested the committee to 
furnish a list of the operators whom they repre- 
sented, and declined, in the absence of such 
list, to recognize the committee. No answer 
being returned to the paper, at noon, Wash 
ington time, on the 1gth, a large proportion 
of the operators in all the offices of that company, 
and also in those of the Mutual Union, the Rapid 
Transit, the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Great 
Northwestern in Canada, quietly left their places 
Great embarrassment was necessarily produce 
at all points, but in the course of the day, by co 
centrating the remaining operators from smatie 
offices in the principal cities, and the engageme 
of others from outside, several of these we 
enabled to continue their business, though W! 

serious delays. Up to the 25th, no settlement ¢ 
the difficulty had been made, or so far as 4 
peared publicly, even attempted, Both parti 
to the contest expressed themselves confident 
success, and no material change had occurred 
their relative positions, . 
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